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NOVEMBER, 1914 


The President’s Desk 


Tue Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers who after twelve years’ exile 
in Holland had at last made their way to the lonely shores of 
America set aside a day in November on which they counted 
their blessings and gave thanks to God. The custom estab- 
lished by that small group of people at Plymouth has become the custom of the 
great nation which has grown from that small colony and the one in Virginia. 
Each year, by proclamation of the President of the United States, all are asked 
to assemble in their places of worship and, raising their hearts to God, give 
thanks for the blessings showered upon them. It is a nation’s formal recogni- 
tion that God rules the Universe, that to Him each child of earth owes life and 
all its blessings. 

Thinking of Thanksgiving in that sense, it becomes the greatest national 
holiday of the year, because it is a nation’s recognition of dependence on God, 
and emphasizes the need of every individual to stop for a day and count his 
blessings, and acknowledge from whence they come. Only as one keeps the heart 
open to the Source of all life and all good can life reach its highest level and 
deepest happiness. Thanksgiving Day should in every sense be a happy day, 
but in the pleasures enjoyed, the deeper message it should bring should not be 
overlooked. 

As a nation we have cause for gratitude that we are at peace with all nations, 
that to us every nation looks for help in many ways, that our crops have been 
larger than ever before, that the rights and welfare of the humblest citizen are 
considered as never before, that the possibilities and needs of children are becom- 
ing more fully realized, that the Government is helping homes to do their best 
work through the work of the United States Public Health Service, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Department of State—in each of which are divisions giving 
splendid service, that a higher sense of honor and honesty is demanded of offi- 
cials in every public place, that the principles of liberty and freedom to worship 
God as each one may prefer are still in ascendency. 

As individuals each one can count blessings greater than his merits. Each 
one has met sorrows, losses, bereavements, but taken in the right spirit, they 
become ladders on which to climb to deeper realization of life’s great purposes 
and to consecration of life to the things that really count. 
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Whatever griefs the year has brought, there i; no one who cannot count 
many blessings, many of which one is apt to take for granted because they are 
so common, but which are no less real blessings. 

Family reunions are a feature of the day, bringing together children, parents, 
and grandparents. Grandmothers and grandfathers looking back over the 
years of life do not hesitate to count their children as the richest blessings of 
their lives—even though in some cases through them they may also have 
suffered their deepest griefs. There is no personal affliction which causes as 
deep suffering as that which is felt by mothers for children’s trials or misdeeds. 
There is no life without its shadows nor is there any life which may not count 
its blessings. 

A.CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
OnE Way our Reapers Can HEtp Us. 

CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE desires to double its list of readers, and can 
easily do so if every reader will get one subscriber. The December number 
will be especially attractive, and many improvements are. planned for the year 
IQI5. 

Will you not consider it in making a list of Christmas gifts and send it to 
one of your friends? 

Will you not ask one of your friends to subscribe? 

A sample copy will be sent to the prospective subscriber on your request. 

CuiLp-WELFARE readers write most appreciatively, as the following state- 
ments, taken from the letters of the current month, indicate. 


FROM MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

‘“‘ The magazine is indispensable for the workers in the Congress, and I notice 
that the mother who subscribes is the one who grows and develops much more 
than those who do not.” 

“ CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is my dear good friend. Indeed I do not 
know how I could get along without you.” 

“It becomes our pleasant duty to express our gratitude to CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE for the many privileges of the past and for the opportunity it gives 
to acquaint its readers with the work done in each community.” 

“T organized a parent-teacher association last February, the population of 
the town being about two hundred. We subscribed to the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, from which we have received great help.” 

To reach every home and every mother, the help of every reader is needed. 
It is such a little work to do to ask a friend for a year’s subscription, but if 
every reader does it the possibility for great improvements follows. 

Please make the magazine a Christmas present of a new subscriber and 
give the magazine as a Christmas present to some friend. 


BOYS’ CORN THE splendid training of boys and girls in practical work done 
CLUBS AND on a scientific basis must wield a great influence on the future 
GIRLS’ BREAD — homes of our country. 

CLUBS In In Mercer County Superintendent McConnell says 144 boys 
PENNSYLVANIA 


were actively working in Corn Clubs and 114 girls in Bread 
Clubs. Mercer County won the Silver Cup at the York Corn 
Show for the best work done in Corn Clubs in any county. 

In Warren County the Grangers and Business Men offered to the boy or 
girl who made the best record, a thorough-bred male Holstein calf, with ten 
cash prizes ranging from $25 to $1oo. 

Superintendent McClurg of Butler enlisted the help of teachers in interest- 
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ing boys to test their father’s seed corn. Lebanon County held contests in 
corn, potato and vegetable growing, canning of fruit, bread-making and sewing, 
and urged all boys and girls to join the clubs organized in every school district. 

Superintendent Jones of Jefferson County arranged for several contests in 
that county open to boys between 12 and 25 years old, who have attended school 
three months or more during the last school term. Prizes are 21 free trips to 
State College, Farmers’ Week, and $500 in cash. 

The West Chester State Normal School offered to one boy and to one girl 
from each of the counties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Montgomery a 
free three days’ excursion to Washington D. C., with Senior Class of the 
Normal School. The prize was for the boy who raised the best acre of corn 
and the girl in the public school who in the county cooking competition made 
the best record. 

Busy, useful, happy days all summer were spent by the boys and girls who 
had been interested in this wholesome, healthful work. 


THE CHRISTMAS SHIP 


The Chicago Herald comments on this ship as follows: 
THE CHRISTMAS SHIP’S GREATER MISSION. 


The thought of the Christmas Ship, bearing gifts from the children of peace- 
blest America to the children of war-cursed Europe, whose own fathers can 
never again bring to them the tokens of Christmas joy, has touched the hearts of 
all sorts and conditions of people with its beauty. 

But the thought of the Christmas Ship, and work for it, are going to be 
greater, and more lasting, in their service to the children of America than to the 
children of Europe. The stirring to deeds of kindness of the children of 
America—the impulse to thoughts and acts of helpfulness they feel in this 
cause—will not end nor lose force when the Ship has steamed away with its 
cargo. 

The Christmas Ship will leave behind it on our shores a greater cargo than 
it bears and a more enduring. The children, and their elders, who have helped 
to load it will be made by the effort more thoughtful about the unfortunate— 
more sensitive to the cry of distress—all the rest of their lives. 

The idea of helpfulness—the idea of human service—the effort to human 
kindness—to which the Christmas Ship thought is stirring the children of 
America is a seed-sowing for a harvest of deeds of merciful service that will 
bear fruit a hundredfold in the years to come. The conviction that they can 
help—the knowledge that they have helped—to cheer the sorrowful and com- 
fort the distressed—planted in the plastic mind of childhood will not fade there- 
from. “ As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.” 

“The quality of mercy is not strained. . . It is twice blest; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” That is the truth. They that give 
are even more blessed than they who receive. That is why the Christmas 
Ship, thought about it, work for it, personal sacrifice for it, are certain to bring 
a greater benefit to the children’s children of America than even to the bereaved 
children of Europe to whom its cargo will give Christmas joy. That is the 
greater mission of the Christmas Ship. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison, President of National Kindergarten College, says: 
“The Christmas Ship project is based on psychological insight, and the 
enormous response it has received shows the proof of the fact that it appeals 
to even deeper instincts than our Christian celebration ‘ of the Christ Birthday.’ 
Far down in the human heart is the ideal of the divineness of love and the 
feeling of brotherhood of mankind. It is often obscured, and often checked, 
warped and unused, but it is there, and when such a call comes ‘ one touch 
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makes the whole world kin.’ It will mean, is already meaning, so much to the 
children of America. The Kindergartners have striven for years to lead our 
“ kiddies ” to realize the joy of giving, but our efforts were too limited. The 
editor of the Herald has made a nation-wide appeal to all children of all ages, 
sex and color of skin, and a world-wide response has come. 

“Whom we serve we learn to love. Whom we love, we will not wish to 
kill.” This and more, much more, will be learned by the happy young Ameri- 
cans without any didactic sermonizing, but through their own experience, and 
in my judgment this is the only way the horrors of war will cease. I mean 
the awakening of real brotherly feeling in the hearts of children. I need not 
speak to you of the message of love and tender sympathy these gifts, silent in 
themselves, will take to the stricken homes in Europe. The Christian religion 
has not failed as long as such a movement can be accepted by such a large por- 
tion of humanity. 

Therefore I hope the Cur_p-WeELFARE MaGAzINE will do its part in sending 
the appeal to all its readers. 


THE warring nations of Europe have called from their homes, 


& CALE, FoR their business, and their professions millions of fathers, sons 
way wee and brothers, leaving destitute and unprotected mothers and 
MOTHERS AND children. Already uncounted thousands of men have laid down 
CHILDREN their lives, a sacrifice to the call of their rulers. The tragedy 
OF EUROPE 


of the wholesale slaughter of human life is greater for those 
who are left than for those who go. It is the mothers and chil- 
dren who are left who are the innocent sufferers in such a war as this. Bearing 
in their hearts the sorrow of parting from their loved ones, bereft of home and 
support, mothers are compelled to take up the added burden laid upon them, 
under the abnormal and terrible conditions that are the result of war. Father- 
less children, widowed wives, mothers mourning for their sons, are the burden- 
bearers of every war. Their need is so appalling it seems greater than can be 
met even though every one helps. Thousands of mothers and children must 
succumb to their fearful bereavements, and through death join their loved ones 
before earthly help can reach them. 

The Congress of Mothers should take a leading part in extending practical 
help to the mothers of Europe who are in such desperate need. 

The Executive Board voted that the Congress shall appeat to every citizen 
to contribute either money or at least one new garment. 

A committee was appointed to have charge of the contributions. Mrs. 
Geo. K. Johnson, 1302 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Chairman, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Birney, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C., Vice-Chairman, and 
every president of a State or local branch of the Congress are members of the 
committee to extend the appeal in their localities through the press or other- 
wise and to ask that packages be sent by parcel post, stating the contents, to 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

All that are received in time will be sent on the Christmas Ship, by which 
it is hoped to carry a little cheer to the aching hearts of thousands of mothers 
and little children. 

















NATURAL EDUCATION IN HOME AND SCHOOL 


BY MRS. WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 
of the University of Pittsburgh 


There seems to be nothing new 
under the sun: The Tango is now said 
to have been stolen from the ancient 
Egyptians. There is nothing new in 
the so-called Natural Educational Sys- 
tem ; nature’s educational system—fol- 
lowing her plan in training the young 
—by natural actions from the first to 
the last. We can learn a whole lot 
from the Mother Lion and the Mother 
Tabby as to nature’s intent as to edu- 
cational points. If you will watch the 
Mother Tabby you will learn a great 
deal: The way Nature intends animals 
to be educated, and it is interesting to 
watch her give the first lessons to her 
kittens. When the Mother Tabby 
teaches the kittens to play with their 
tails, it is not as a useless pastime, but 
is intended to strengthen their young 
muscles so that when they grow up and 
have to shift for themselves, they will 
have good strong limbs. When the 
kittens grow tired, the Mother Tabby 
lets them rest. Another thing which 
she never does is to use this “ kitty- 
witty ” language to her kittens—she 
uses the very best old “meow” she 
has, and that is a very good thing to 
remember, for how can a child learn to 
speak properly if it is talked to in the 
ridiculous manner so many mothers 
use. The Mother Tabby in teaching 
her kittens follows nature’s five ob- 
jective points, which are, Observation, 
Interest, Concentration, Imitation and 
Exploration. The kittens observe 
their mother, become interested, con- 
centrate their attention, imitate her 
and explore for food and play. 

As you know, the ancients believed 
that a mother had a great deal to do 
with the character of her children, and 
this is true, for no mother has the right 
to bring children in this world and not 
give them the best of care and atten- 
tion. But to go back to ancient times, 
I believe that every child born into this 
world has the trinity of mental, physi- 
cal and moral elements, and it is up 
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to the mother to develop this trinity. 
She knows her own child and at the 
first indications of certain tendencies 
the mother should be able to observe 
them and direct these tendencies in the 
right direction. She knows the child 
from infancy, and yet when she sends 
a child at the age of six or seven years, 
to a strange school, to a strange 
teacher, the mother expects the teacher 
to cram his head full of knowledge. 
But the child is individual; each child 
is individual in his looks and character. 
Of course he is individual; every leaf 
on a tree is individual. And a child re- 
sents being put into a mould prescribed 
by a set of school directors. Why 
should a mother expect a teacher to 
take a perfectly strange child and de- 
velop him along certain lines that the 
teacher knows absolutely nothing 
about? I believe that every child 
should have some foundation upon 
which to build his mentality ; the child 
is restless; he wants expression while 
the teacher demands repression. When 
the mother develops only the mental 
in the child, and neglects the physical, 
the child grows up with a lean and 
hungry look. We all picture a genius 
in this way, and it is because the physi- 
cal is not developed along with the 
mental. Every child born in this world 
has some talent, and it remains with 
the mother to discover this talent. 
Sometimes it is choked by neglect, or 
lack of opportunity ; sometimes it is so 
strong that it cannot be choked and it 
becomes a great and glorious thing. 
Sometimes the mother discovers and 
develops a talent and it becomes a 
great and glorious thing. Talent shows 
itself early. Go back through history 
and you will see that at very tender 
age all the great men of history, who 
made themselves famous in war, poli- 
tics, art and so on, or any other lines, 
showed remarkable evidences of this 
talent in early youth. It is true that 
many so-called geniuses have found an 
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early grave and this is because the 
mental was developed at the expense 
of the physical and as a rule these 
geniuses were of the temperamental 
sort and not of the intellectual order. 
It is true that many great men have 
been very eccentric and this has lead 
to the general belief that there is a 
narrow line between the genius and the 
fool. If there is any truth in the belief 
of the insanity of genius, why does not 
our best literature come from the in- 
sane asylums? Genius, developed to 
the highest point, often brings more 
sorrow than joy to its possessor. In 
this day of specialties, a man who is 
an accepted authority on one subject 
knows absolutely nothing about any- 
thing else. Of what use is all the 
knowledge in the world if the body is 
racked with pains and nerves? You 
owe your child everything. In the first 
place, from the very start, give the 
baby the best room in the house; don’t 
stick it away in some dark corner; 
give it a nice bright room and decorate 
it nicely; nice pictures and statuary— 
I believe in statuary, it gives the baby 
something to feast its eyes upon. If 
you can’t get good statuary, get 
plaster-of-paris ; they are cheap. Some 
people say a child is an animated 
vegetable, and not subject to impres- 
sions. I believe he is subject to im- 
pressions from the very first moment 
he opens his eyes. If you have him 
in beautiful surroundings, he will feel 
beautiful and keep beautiful. The 
Japanese never have anything in their 
homes which is not useful, but I be- 
lieve in having things for him to feast 
his eyes upon. Then again, I believe 
in developing the muscles right from 
the start. Take a stick and put his fin- 
gers around it, and then pull on it. 
Finally he will learn to hold on to it 
and by persistent work along this line, 
he will soon begin to hang on to the 
stick until you lift him right from the 
bed. This strengthens the young arms 
and limbs. I am just as proud of my 
daughter’s physical development as I 
am of her mental development, and 
that is the way I started her physical 


development. My daughter was born 
with teeth and in six months was sit- 
ting up. I believe a child’s senses 
should be developed from the very first 
moment of his birth and I believe a 
number of poor babies have their tone 
sense ruined because mothers insist on 
singing at their babies. Mothers with 
poor voices seem to think they can 
sing their babies to sleep, but I think 
in the majority of cases it only keeps 
them awake. This is why the old 
“mammie”’ from the South (God 
bless her), with her soothing croon- 
ing, can really lull a baby to sleep. 
When my baby was born, I had no 
nightingale voice and I resolved that 
my child should never suffer from my 
singing, so | decided upon a plan for 
soothing her—I invented it myself. I 
scanned from Virgil from the first 
book, and it was perfectly fine. (Here 
Mrs. Stoner gave a recitation.) To 
further develop the tone sense in my 
baby, I had bells of different tones tied 
with different colored ribbons, attached 
to the foot of the crib and then I would 
ring a bell and call the color of the 
ribbon. Then I talked to her. When 
the people heard me talking to the little 
girl they said I was crazy. I would 
touch the table and say “ table,” and 
touch a chair and say “ chair.” I used 
the best English I knew how, and I 
think that is another point, so many 
mothers talk such ridiculous “ baby- 
talk,” as they call it. I don’t believe 
in that. I believe that if a child hears 
good English in the cradle, he will 
speak good English to the grave. Of 
course, I know I used a lot of slang—I 
always do; slang is so expressive. 
What is slang but new expressions 
coined to express new meanings. Look 
at the number of words in the English 
dictionary of a few years back and 
then at the words we use to-day ; where 
did those words come from if they 
were not just “explosions,” so to 
speak. But as I said, I used the best 
English I knew how and at the age 
of six months, baby talked, and most 
babies do not talk until they are about 
three years old. My husband said I 
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would talk the poor child to death, 
and at the rate I am going on now, you 
can imagine how the poor child was 
talked at. When baby was six months 
old I began to teach her to read. I 
placed pieces of cardboard around the 
room with letters of the alphabet 
painted on them. I began with “ A,” 
and pointing to it I would say “ A,” 
and so on, and I would say nothing 
but “A” until she knew just what 
“A” was. I believe in teaching a 
child one thing at a time. My child 
has never been confounded by having 
to stuff for an examination. [| think 
these dreadful examinations are hor- 
rible, and I hope the day will come 
when they will be abolished. By mak- 
ing a child cram his poor head full of a 
lot of things, they never accomplish 
anything. This reminds me of a story 
I heard the other day of a small boy 
who was studying for an examination 
on spelling and other things: One of 
the questions was, ‘“‘ What is the anat- 
omy?” and the boy sent in the follow- 
ing answer: “ The anatomy is the body 
divided into three parts—the head, 
which contains the brains, if any; the 
chist, which contains the lungs and a 
piece of liver, and the stommick, which 
contains the vowls, A. E. I. O. U.” 
That is a true story. My girl knew 
nothing but “A,” then “B,” and so 
on until she finally memorized them 
all. We then began to build them. 
Spelling is a lost art, so some people 
tell us—I dont’ know whether it is or 
not. Anyhow, I took the letters “ A,” 
“B” and “C” and built the word 
“cat,” and then dog and other simple 
words, each time putting them to- 
gether, saying what they spelled and 
pointing to the object. Finally I gave 
my little girl Peter Rabbitt. How 
many of you know Peter Rabbitt? 
She took Peter Rabbitt and took the 
letter “ P” in Peter, and then pointed 
to the “P” on the wall and on the 
typewriter’; then “E,” on the type- 
writer, and finally she had picked 
out the word “ Peter” and found the 
picture of Peter Rabbitt on the wall. 
My husband was very proud of our 


little girl’s accomplishments and at the 
age of three years, he invited a number 
of friends to the house and dared 
them to mention a word she could not 
spell, and they could not do it. At 
sixteen months she could. read, and 
this was accomplished by building let- 
ters, by listening to me read and by 
using the typewriter. Then there was 
another thing she learned which people 
thought quife remarkable: She copied 
great poems on the typewriter and at 
six years of age she could recite over 
six hundred of the classics, and at 
eight years could recite over twelve 
hundred. She simply had copied them 
upon the typewriter and memorized 
them. My little girl is not a genius— 
simply a normal girl. We _ have 
touched upon reading and writing, but 
arithmetic was where I was stumped. 
When I tried to teach the numbers 
upon the wall, she learned them all 
right, but when I tried to teach her the 
tables, she stamped her little foot and 
flatly said “ No.” Fortunately, at this 
time I met a friend who was connected 
with the schools in Chicago, and after 
explaining my troubles, she said that 
often the difficulty lay with the teacher 
and not with the child. So not being 
interested in arithmetic myself, I could 
not impart the proper knowledge of 
arithmetic to my child. I learned 
arithmetic all right, but I am like the 
little boy, who, when asked a certain 
question in arithmetic, answered, “ Oh, 
I learned that long ago.”” -That’s the 
way with me. I would like to talk for 
fifteen or twenty years, but I cannot 
take anybody else’s time. But finally, 
after going through arithmetic, we took 
up geography, and by the way, the best 
way in the world to interest children 
in geography is to teach them Esper- 
anto. Esperanto is the best way to in- 
terest children in other countries. 


Ninety-nine per cent. of the wars of 
the world have been caused by lingual 
misunderstanding, and if you want to 
know the real cause of the trouble we 
are now having between Mexico and 
the United States, it is due to lingual 
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misunderstanding. If you would teach 
the child Esperanto, it could corre- 
spond with children of other countries. 
My little girl is intensely interested in 
those countries and wants to know 
more and more about them, and in this 
way geography is not a bore. Another 
way to help children is to put things 
in jingles ; whenever you want to know 
how many days there are in April, what 
do you say? You say “ thirty days has 
September,” don’t you? So when my 
little girl wants to memorize the bones 
of the body, or the Kings of England, 
she puts them in jingles, and | have 
found it is a mighty easy way to mem- 
orize things. The next thing is the 
question of discipline. Through nat- 
ural educational methods, we believe 
that discipline must come through the 
consequences of the act, and we must 
rule through kindness and fairness. 
Mothers, most of them, don’t seem to 
realize this. Then, there are the little 
fairies: I don’t see how we could do 


without the dear little fairies. I be- 
lieve more good can be accomplished 
by proper training right from the 
cradle than all the corporal punishment 
in the world. I have ten rules I would 
like to state to you ladies before leaving 
the platform; I know my time is up, 
and they are: 

1. Never say “don’t.” The very 
atmosphere of some homes is fairly 
reeking with “ don’ts.” 

2. Never scold. A scolding mother 
is worse than a spanking mother. 

3. Never give corporal punishment. 

4. Never say “must.” 

5. Never allow a child to lose its 
self-respect or respect for its parents. 

6. Never frighten a child. 

7. Never refuse to answer questions. 

8. Never ridicule a child or tease 
him. 

g. Never banish the dear little fair- 
ies from the home. 

10. Never let any place on earth be 
more attractive than home. 





A Father’s Thanksgiving 


’T is sweet to live. With gushing heart 

I thank Thee, Lord, for forty years 

Of passion, action and of love! 

How happy passed my childhood’s hours, 

In the soft shadow of a mother’s care! 

How golden were the hopes of youth, 

So brightened by a father’s praise! 

What conscious strength, what glowing 
pride 

In opening manhood, to which the world, 

Its favor, honors and its wealth 

Seemed easy prize. 

I’ve known the purest joy of Earth, 

The rare and radiant joy of love, 

Of love returned! And none more pure 

Is felt where angels strike their harps 

In Heaven. For me, the one true heart 

That beats ’gainst mine in silent night, 

Outweighs the world and all the throng 

Resplendent round thy throne, O God! 

I know them not, but twelve long years 

Of love have made our souls in one 

And filled our hearts with mutual trust, 

That brighter grows as time rolls on, 

Till Heaven would be no Heaven to us 

Did not its splendors bathe us both. 

The petty grosser joys of wealth and rank, 

The vanities of Fame and Place, 


Have never fallen to my lot. 

The richer blessing of my life, 

Perennial blessing of true love. 

A household o’er whose happy face 

Grim Sorrow hath ne’er swept her wing, 
Where Peace and Joy are patron gods, 
And blue-eyed boys and fairy girls 

Are worshippers; and prattling tongues 
Make music sweeter unto God 

Than Israel’s psalmist ever sung. 


Father of life! Grant us this prayer: 

Let us enjoy the privilege 

To guard from ill their tender age, 

Make strong their limbs, their 

robust, 

Strengthen their souls in love of truth, 

Of honor, freedom, country, God— 

Teach them to preach with earnest zeal 

Th’ Evangel of the Rights of Man; 

Then call us higher. And ne’er did thrush 

From throat of golden melody 

Pour grateful warblings unto thee 

For his little span of happy life 

More earnestly than we shall chant 

Thy praise as long as Heaven’s gates 

Shall on their golden hinges turn. 
WILLIAM BrrNEY. 


frames 























What Have You Done for the Christmas Ship P 


Do you and I fully realize that in 
aiding it we are doing more for our 
own country than for any of these 
war-ridden nations? 

It is fully recognized by all real 
students in the educational world 
that many of the scientific improve- 
ments now found in advanced schools 
for normal children originated in 


efforts to improve the condition 
of the more unfortunate sub-normal 
children, For example, when it 


was found that rhythmic exercises 
enabled defective children to gain 
more rapidly the control of their 
bodies, rhythmic work, folk dances 
and the like were introduced into the 
public schools. After it had been 
proved that plenty of fresh air could 
cure tuberculosis in a weak-lunged 
child, a demand for plenty of fresh 
air for well children came. Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s greatest claim to the public’s 
attention was that the results she had 
obtained in her work with idiots and 
much-retarded children might be of 
use in the training of perfectly normal 
children. 

The influence which the kinder- 
garten has had on all the more ad- 
vanced grades of school work needs 
no illustration here. It has almost 
revolutionized the methods of the 
lower grades, and has done much to 
help the freer and fuller life of the 
higher grades. All pedagogical dis- 
coveries, if they are sound, are appli- 
cable in other branches of education 
than the one in which they were first 
applied. 

So, too, is it with this great Christ- 
mas-Ship idea which has stirred the 
hearts and fired the imagination of 
all America. It was intended origi- 
nally to temporarily serve the war- 
robbed orphans of the contending na- 
tions of Europe. Great as that ser- 
vice will be, bringing hours of child- 
ish joy to troubled little lives and re- 
newal of faith in human nature to 
sad, broken-hearted mothers—there is 
a still greater reaction returning to us. 
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The food sent will soon be consumed 
and the clothing will wear out—both 
are for the body and are necessarily 
of limited value. Even the happiness 
that will come to the children from 
their small treasured toys and their 
needed return to serenity of mind as 
they occupy themselves with their 
tools, paints and other instruments of 
childish industry and art, may not be 
enough to outweigh the bitterness and 
hatred that are being awakened and 
fostered by the cruelties of this devas- 
tating war. It is this thought of the 
baneful emotions of fear and hatred 
which are being awakened in these 
children that should bring us our 
keenest heartache. 

But to us, here in America, will 
come the greatest benefit. (God grant 
that it may be as lasting as it is great!) 
We are learning that children of all 
ages and all conditions are ready and 
glad to strive and work and deny selfish 
impulses in order that they may give 
to those less fortunate than they are. 
It is a priceless gift, this universal 
sympathy stirred in the heart of a 
child—and the most precious part of 
this demonstration of joyful service 
on the part of the children of our land 
is that parents and teachers are awak- 
ening to the truth, so long preached 
by a few, but so unheeded, namely, 
that a gift to be a genuine gift must 
have some part of one’s self in it, 
some effort of will, some particular 
thought, else it is not a genuine gift, 
but merely charity, or worse still, 
formal cancelling of social obligation. 
“Rich gifts prove poor when givers 
prove unkind” cried the distressed 
Ophelia, and poor gifts prove rich 
when the gift is given with kindness 
and sympathy. I think the finest re- 
sults that will come from the nation- 
wide generosity will be the realiza- 
tion hereafter of what the little Christ- 
Child’s birthday can be made to mean 
to our own children—not a time of 
selfish getting and glutting, but a time 
of thoughtful planning and doing that 
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others may share in the joy of that 
greatest of all birthdays. Christmas 
has become in our prosperous land a 
commercial debauch for children of 
the well-to-do classes, and of envy and 
greed for too many of the poor. (Did 
you ever witness the choosing of pres- 
ents from a Christmas tree in a charity 
Sunday School?) 

From now on let us hope that all 
lovers of children will recall this great 
Christmas of 1914 when the children 
of America were taught to genuinely 


make a personal effort to do something 
for their little cousin across the ocean 
—not merely to ask daddy for money 
with which to buy, or to let mother buy 
presents and send in her child’s name. 
Such giving is sham giving. If we 
can banish it forever from our hearts 
and homes, we will have done far 
more for the childhood of the world 
than sending ten ship-loads of presents. 
But let us send the presents and send 
with them all the love and sympathy 
we feel for these desolate little ones. 
ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


** M-o-t-h-e-r! ”’ 


Fifty times or more a day 
Hear ’em call her that away !— 
Out t’ play, perhaps, or fetch 
Kindling wood or mebbe ketch 
Hens or shoo the turkey-cocks 
Out o’ reach o’ chicken hawks. 
Somethin’ in their eyes, or got 
Stung by wassups, like as not. 
Fingers pinched, or gypsies nigh— 
Anything that makes ’em cry — 
Sends ’em to the house from play— 
First dodrotted thing they say 

Is: “* M-o-t-h-e-r!” 


“ Mother ” this an’ “ mother ”’ that 
Till she don’t know where she’s at 
’Twixt her pans an’ kittles and 
Younguns all around her! “ and,” 
She-says-she, “let up on maw! 
Why not go an’ ask your paw 
Jest for change?” an’ then, blame- 
don, 


Tells ‘em how they're wearin’ on 
Her looks, her nerves, her health and 
sich 
“ Moth’rn’”’ every whip-an’-stitch! 
Talks ‘em quiet, purty nigh, 
‘Till she’s interrupted by = 
** M-o-t-h-e-r !’” 


Yit, for all her takin’ on 
‘Bout their pesterin’, blame-don, 
When they went with Uncle Joe 
Up t’ see the circus show 
First an’ only day she jest 
Railly had a chance t’ rest !— 
What ’d she do? She set an’ set, 
Handkerchief jist wringin’ wet; 
‘Give that quarter section there,” 
She declared, “throw in the mare, 
Heifers, too—an’ grain—an’ hay— 
Jist t? hear one youngun say: 
“ M-o-t-h-e-r !”’ 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


























Education of Youth in Habits of Thrift — 


Are the public schools of the United 
States contributing to the extravagant 
ways of the young people all about us 
by failing to teach by inspiration and 
precept the importance and happiness 
of thrift, and its principles? Have not 
the schools been turning out a swarm 
of prodigals to whom the country can- 
not look for thrifty administration of 
family, municipal, state and national 
business, owing to a lack of knowledge 
of thrift itself? 

These are the questions raised by 
the American Society for Thrift, a 
national organization with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, devoted to the purpose 
of “ promoting thrift. by inquiry, edu- 
cation and discussion.” On the Ad- 
visory Council of the Society for 
Thrift are the Governors of fifteen 
states and many men and women of 
prominence in the business and social 
affairs of the country. The President 
is Simon W. Strauss, an investment 
banker of Chicago, whose hobby for 
years has been the subject of thrift. 

No less a distinguished representa- 
tive than the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Philander P. 
Claxton, also a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Society for 
Thrift, presented at the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Associations last spring an outline of 
the things lacking in education where 
it touches on the practical affairs of 
the pupils and their parents. 

It was Commissioner Claxton who 
gave emphatic endorsement to the plan 
of the American Society for Thrift to 
advocate school gardening as the most 
important means to inspire parents as 
well as pupils with greater thrift and 
knowledge of thrift. The fact that 
the two billion dollar school plant of 
the country stands idle such a large 
part of the summer, and the public 
school system during the long vaca- 
tion serves so little in keeping the boys 
and girls out of mischief and in whole- 
some occupations, was presented by 
President Strauss to Commissioner 
Claxton as one of the arguments in 
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favor of school gardening. Commis- 
sioner Claxton needed no convincing of 
the value of gardening, for already he 
was convinced, from what had been ac- 
complished in Memphis, Tennessee, 
San Antonio, Texas, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Cleveland, Ohio and other cities. 
At that time he said: 

* Possibly within a few years, to 
make this an integral part of the 
school work in the suburbs of large 
cities and in all the smaller cities, 
towns, and manufacturing commun- 
ities; to give profitable, productive 
educational work to children younger 
than the age when they are permitted 
to work in the factories and mills. 
Probably two millions of children can 
be enlisted in this in a few years. If 
each child produces only fifty dollars 
(quite easy in most places) it would 
amount to one hundred million dollars 
a year. Educational results, health, 
strength, habits of industry, knowl- 
edge of phenomena and laws of nature, 
patience, understanding of the moral 
principle that each person should con- 
tribute to his own support, economic 
and social results, better living for the 
family, the possibility of children con- 
tinuing longer in school, a richer and 
better home life.” 

The man who introduced school 
gardening in Memphis, Tennessee, L. 
E. Wolfe of San Antonio, Texas, ad- 
dressed a convention in New Orleans 
for the Society for Thrift and the need 
for more education about thrift in pub- 
lic school education, and in that ad- 
dress he said: 

“The problem is for the school, the 
home, the press, the platform and the 
pulpit to hold up before the pupils 
ideals of industry and thrift till these 
ideals become controlling motives in 
their lives; till a boy will be just as 
proud of earning fifty dollars, one 
hundred dollars or two hundred dollars 
during the year as he now is of mak- 
ing a home run or a touch-down; and 
a girl will be just as proud of making 
her dress and hat, or of taking entire 
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charge of the home as she now is of 
high grades or social prominence. 

“The beauty of this policy is that 
the boys and girls who excel in industry 
and thrift frequently will not be those 
who have been excelling in books and 
athletics, thus giving an opportunity 
for a larger number of pupils to excel 
in commendable work. With our 
present exclusive book course, sons and 
daughters who are contributing largely 
to the support of the home or whose 
chief talent is not in mastering the 
printed page, see high grades (accom- 
panied with words of praise) meted out 
to classmates who may be so trifling 
in the home as even to leave all chores 
to be done by an overworked father or 
mother. The teacher is quite frequently 
one who, because of her superior- 
ity in books, was shielded from home 
duties during her school life, and, since 
entering upon teaching, could not, of 
course, keep in vital touch with domes- 
tic duties. We could not expect such 
a teacher to appreciate the pupil who 
excels in helpfulness in the home as 
much as she does the pupil who excels 
in books. To such teachers an over- 
whelming majority of misguided 
mothers have given practically the en- 
tire training of their daughters— 
daughters whose primary goal is home- 
making and motherhood. 

“Let no mother delude herself into 
believing that she has performed her 
duty in training her daughter for 
home-making by requiring her to tag 
in the wake of her leadership, per- 
forming odds and ends indifferently 
and without initiative or plan. That 
this training may be of real value, the 
daughter must be assigned definite 
duties and held solely responsible for 
their satisfactory performance. The 
wise mother will begin with the simple 
and pass, by easy steps, to the more 
difficult—the preparation of a single 
dish, the preparation of an entire meal, 
the care of the meals or of the entire 
home for a day, a week, a month. 

“When public sentiment gets 
strongly back of this program of in- 
dustrial training and thrift, and our 
boys and girls have tasted the sweets 


of personal achievement and earning, 
and private ownership, they will have 
the same joy in doing, earning, saving, 
and investing that their parents have. 
This continual receiving, by children, 
from parents and giving little or 
nothing in return makes them selfish, 
helpless, wasteful, and unappreciative. 
They have little occasion to learn the 
value of a dollar in the only one way 
that one can learn it—by earning it— 
and consequently are wasteful, and de- 
structive of property. If the doctrine 
of this address were practised through- 
out this country, there would not be so 
many hundreds of thousands of school 
desks carved by pen knives or so many 
walls of school houses and out build- 
ings defaced ; and boys and, girls would 
learn—not by lecturing them—that all 
property is sacred in that it embodies 
the labor and saving of a fellowman. 
School savings banks should be or- 
ganized for every school, not prin- 
cipally for the deposit of what has been 
given children by their parents, but of 
whaf they have earned. The child 
should give back to society what he 
takes from it; that adult who does 
not serve society in some way is a 
cipher. 

“ Parasitism and mendicancy have 
taken such possession of child, youth, 
and adult in our cities, towns and vil- 
lages that business and professional 
men are continually importuned by 
children and persuasive women and 
men to make a contribution, to buy a 
ticket, to ‘take a chance.” Quite fre- 
quently the cause is a worthy one; but 
it seems so much easier to beg than to 
earn that begging has become a great 
nuisance. 

“While the foregoing reform is 
primarily education in that it fits boys 
and girls for the greatest adult service 
to society, it results in quite an addi- 
tion to individual, community, and na- 
tional wealth. Many boys, by the time 
they are twenty-one would earn one 
thousand dollars ; many more five hun- 
dred dollars, and a large army of boys 
and girls from one hundred to four 
hundred dollars. These earnings in 
connection with the habit of industry 
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and thrift formed in making the earn- 
ings, would go far towards insuring 
financial success in their life work.” 

At the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
rope, when the cost of living suddenly 
shot upward, the country had an illu- 
minating lesson in the value of thrift. 
In New York City, thrifty housewives 
foresaw the higher prices and immedi- 
ately bought in quantities the staples 
which they would need during the en- 
suing weeks. They had the money 
with which to buy and pay cash, and 
they had the thrift to doit. Asa result, 
the sudden increased demand sent the 
prices up 25 to 30 per cent. for those 
people who were following the prac- 
tice so common in the United States of 
buying from hand to mouth on credit. 
The improvident had to pay the sharp 
advance in prices along with the poor 
who were not prepared to buy in quan- 
tity. The value of cash buying and the 
handicaps of credit buying are subjects 
which probably are never discussed in 
the class rooms of our public schools, 
and yet it is a problem which will affect 
every boy and girl in attendance. 

To emphasize the importance of cash 
buying and the value of the old- 
fashioned plan of buying a quantity 
of fruits and vegetables for winter’s 
use, the value of thrift and the need 
to make a new start, this Society is 
urging that October be made Thrift 
Month in the United States. 

In recent years the public school 
savings banks have grown increasingly 
numerous, and in some cities many 
thousands of dollars are on deposit for 
the pupils. It has been found, however, 


according to a bulletin of the Society 
for Thrift, that the school savings 
banks are operated in very few cities 
with special encouragement to industry 
and real thrift. The children who 
tease a nickel from their misguided 
parents and take it to the school room 
to deposit in the school bank, are said 
to get very little benefit from a plan 
which in some cities is made promi- 
nent stimulus to thrift. The danger 
of giving equal credit to the child who 
teases a nickel from his parents but 
who does not earn it, compared to the 
child who brings a surplus nickel to 
school that he has earned, is pointed to 
as most important. 

Every member of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Association will wish to give active 
aid to the national Thrift Movement. 
The plan of the Society for Thrift is 
not to create new local organizations, 
but to unite in a citizens’ Thrift Com- 
mittee the live wires of the community, 
and through them get prompt and ef- 
fectual action in regard to thrift in 
the governments of cities, states and 
nation. 

That the country is rapidly waking 
up to its short-comings in thrift educa- 
tion is evident by the letters received 
by the Thrift Society. The local Thrift 
Committees are furnished with a com- 
prehensive plan for effectual, local and 
district work. The Society for Thrift 
has under consideration two maga- 
zines, and a home makers supply bu- 
reau, through which the consumers 
will be enabled as in England, to buy 
co-operatively at wholesale prices. 








Fence Or Ambulance P 


Or late a homely verse dealing in 
a new way with the old problem of 
prevention vs. cure has been going the 
rounds among publications interested 
in the various phases of social-welfare. 

Briefly paraphrased, this striking bit 
of rhyme tells of a dispute between 
two factions in a community clustered 
at the base of a huge mountain wall— 
a sort of inland Gibraltar. An epi- 
demic of accidents due to tourists 
walking over the edge of this preci- 
pice compels consideration of ways 
and means to relieve the situation. 

One group—whose prototype flour- 
ishes in many parts of our land— 
counsels the purchase of an am- 
bulance. This first-aid vehicle shall 
be stationed at the foot of the hill, 
ready to race to a nearby hospital with 
each new victim. 

Of course, its destination often must 
be the undertaker’s, but whenever 
there is a chance for life its readiness 
will add thereto, and in some cases 
quick action may foil death. Those 
who advocate this procedure stoutly 
defend it as a humanitarian move of 
the first magnitude. 

They are opposed by another group, 
which quite as firmly stands for some- 
thing else. That something else is a 
fence, to be built at the edge of the 
precipice. When viewed in the light 
of even the least praiseworthy motive 
—that of cost—the fence is preferable, 
they say. But the question of cost has 
not entered into the controversy 

And though the fence party puts 
forth the unanswerable argument that 
it is better to prevent than to pick up 
and bury or seek to restore, the am- 
bulancers stand pat; for think how 
noble it is to be ever ready to help 
those who need help! 

We hope some one may be moved to 
read this verse to the international con- 
gress for the welfare of the child, 
which met in Washington, for to us it 
seems fitly and forcefully expressive 
of the fundamental aim of these 
workers, who, at the call of our own 
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National Congress of Mothers, came 
from every part of the world to con- 
sider the needs of tomorrow’s men and 
women. 

Inspired and urged on by the vision 
revealed to some of them eighteen 
years ago in the city where they met 
—the vision of two far-sighted women. 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and Mrs, 
Phoebe A. Hearst, both of, whom had 
reached the conclusion that‘the founda- 
tion of civic and social betterment rests 
on the care and treatment of children 
—they were glad to make sacrifices in 
order to do what they could to 
strengthen and broaden this basis of 
all human progress. 

We think that first meeting in the 
national capital remains to be ranked 
where it belongs—where future gen- 
erations undoubtedly shall place it. 
Never before in history had _ the 
mothers of a nation been called to- 
gether * to consider their own respon- 
sibilities as mothers and the relation 
of their homes to civic and social life.” 
Never before had the thought and 
labors of any nation-wide gathering 
centred in the child. 

In the many and varied advances 
toward justice for the child which 
have marked the intervening years 
these organized mothers have taken a 
leading part. First of all, they em- 
phasized the need for the right sort of 
home life; for the home is the primary 
influence in the life of the individual 
and the state. With parents who were 
handicapped by ignorance and teach- 
ers who did not know how to co- 
operate with these parents passing on 
the benefits of their knowledge, this 
association worked so well that to- 
day in every corner of the land parent- 
teacher associations are accomplishing 
large results in physical, mental and 
moral lines. 

When the idea of the juvenile court 
originated it was this congress of 
mothers that did most to encourage its 
spread throughout the United States 
and other countries. Largely through 
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the efforts of its members and those 
of affiliated organizations elsewhere 
juvenile courts now operate in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Egypt and Portugal, 
while even in Russia some judges hold 
them. In Africa, Algeria recently en- 
acted a juvenile court law, while in 
Australia and.New Zealand, which is 
doing more for children than any other 
country !—they have lately been es- 
tablished. 

When this congress was founded 
eighteen years ago child labor was gen- 
erally accepted as an inevitable appen- 
dage of poverty, and the vast majority 
never had thought of attempting to 
regulate it. And while other agencies 
have outstripped it in progressive deal- 
ing with this vital problem, its investi- 
gation of child workers in mines and 
factories started the ball rolling. 

Again, in the work of baby saving, 
which now is enlisting active support 
everywhere, these mothers were the 
pioneer agitators. Largely because of 
the educational methods adopted by 
them the appalling death rate among 
very young children is being reduced ; 
and in addition to this saving of life, 
the children thus rescued from un- 
timely graves are receiving more of 
the sort of care that will make of them 
healthy, useful citizens. 

Just now these mothers are render- 
ing a most valuable service in seeking 
so to educate boys and girls to the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of married life 
that the alarming increase of divorce 
cases may be cut down. 

In a country whose annual crop of 
divorces exceeds in number the com- 
bined total of all the rest of the civil- 
ized world, this is a needed move. 

For years this congress has been ad- 
vocatihg a wider study and applica- 
tion of eugenics, a more humane atti- 
tude toward children who are mentally 
deficient and a larger interest in 
motherhood on the part of the State. 
The recent conference—the third in- 
ternational one held under its auspices 
—is bringing to bear on these im- 
portant matters the latest and best 
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thought of the most progressive states 
and nations. 

It would be hard to conceive of a 
gathering more fraught with possible, 
and probable, benefits. To say that 
the child is the hope of the future is 
equivalent to saying that its welfare 
must be the primary consideration of 
the present; and however the com-, 
munity and State may be concerned in 
all that pertains to this welfare, always 
the mother is its first, and in many 
ways its best, agent. 

Start where we may in this service 
of the child—which is the highest form 
of service to society—we come speed- 
ily to a place where we must choose 
between the fence and the ambulance. 
Viewed in the light of economic sense, 
there seems to be no choice; yet on 
every hand are to be found defenders 
of child exploitation, or, worse still, 
those whose silence lends support. 

In less than two decades we have 
advanced remarkably toward that sum- 
mit of enlightened selfishness whence 
our view of the child shall assume right 
proportions. But the ambulancers 
still cling to their uneconomic, unso- 
cial, un-Christian proposition. In near- 
sightedness bred by ignorance or greed 
—more often the latter—they cannot 
see that the welfare of the race is de- 
termined to-day by the welfare of the 
children who now are growing to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

They cannot or will not see that, 
child labor will cost the next genera*. . 
tion more than it saves to those whe” 
now profit from it, though at present 
the cost to society far exceeds the sum 
total of such profits to the specially 
privileged. 

They will not try to figure out how 
much cheaper and better it would have 
been to provide those four gunmen 
with possibilities for and incentives to 
decent recreation than to let them, as 
boys, pick up the trade of murder in 
the poolrooms and saloons of the East 
Side; how much might be saved to 


this very city by such a cheap and 
simple expedient as the opening of 
every public schoolhouse as a six- 
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nights-a-week recreation and social 
centre! 

Fences are such ordinary things and 
ambulances make such a fine appear- 
ance! Then, too, they have loud- 
clanging bells that advertise their 
donors or supporters ! 


But the light is being let in; and 
with the assistance of intelligent 
mothers and fathers, we are opening 
our eyes to the need for the fence 
wherever the health, strength or safety 
of the child is concerned. 

North American 


Kindergarten Interests 


Last year a Kindergarten Bill was 
introduced by the President of the 
California Congress of Mothers which 
provides for the establishment of 
kindergartens when petitions are pre- 
sented by the parents or guardians of 
twenty-five children and the school 
authorities approve. 

The bill was passed and this fall at 
least thirty-two new kindergartens 
will be established in California in 
twenty-one cities, nineteen of which 
never before had them. This splendid 
result is largely due to the energetic 
work done by the local branches of 
the California Congress of Mothers’ 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

There is not a State in the Union 
that has sufficient kindergartens to 
take care of its little children and 
most of them have provided for only a 
very small percentage, therefore a bill 
similar to the one in California would 


be useful in every State and it is earn- 
estly hoped that all who are interested 
in this important subject will look into 
it and send answers to the following 
questions : 

In your opinion would it be wise to 
attempt to have a law similar to that 
in California, passed in your State at 
the next meeting of the legislature? 

If a Kindergarten Bill were intro- 
duced do you think there is sufficient 
general interest in the subject to in- 
sure its passage? 

Do you know any prominent legis- 
lator who would like to introduce and 
push such a bill? 

Please send your reply to Bessie 
Locke, National Chairman Kinder- 
garten Extension, National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations; Special Collaborator, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, 250 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 


The Unseen Way 


I wonder if the stars would know the way 
The angels led him as he went from me? 
My eyes were blind—too blind with tears 


to see 


Just whitherward he journeyed in the gray, 
Still dawning of that unforgotten day, 
When God heard not my sobbing, yearn- 


ing plea 


To bid the Shadow pass my door and 


flee, 


Nor touch the face that on my bosom lay. 
I wonder if the sunbeam’s wand of gold 
Could guide me o’er the kingdom of the 


night, 


Until I enter that far distant fold 
Where he may wait my coming in the 


light, 


And I again his little face behold, 
More beautiful, more precious in my 


sight. 

















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
November 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken 
wider interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement 
throughout the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
NATURAL EDUCATION IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN HABITS OF THRIFT. 
SEconD Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DoING. SEE 
STATE NEws. 


TuirpD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEws OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE. 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. . Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three 
weeks. Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare con- 
tains a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
edition is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. 
Price $2.00. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, g1o Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


Books FOR PARENTS. 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 
who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 
library if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often 
be secured from the Library. 




















Department of Hygiene 
HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 


ESSENTIALS WE STAND FOR: 


ACCURATE VITAL STATISTICS ‘‘ TO MEASURE EFFORT" 

BREAST FEEDING FOR INFANTS 

PuPIL HEALTH OFFICERS—LEARNING BY DOING- 
STANDARDIZING CONDITIONS 

HOUSE TEMPERATURE NOT EXCEEDING 68° F. 

OPEN AIR SLEEPING AND SCHOOLS 


WASHING 

Two of the great “ discoveries’ 
made recently about health and dis- 
ease are: I. Many kinds of insects 
and animals found around homes 
bring to human beings germs of dis- 
eases; 2. Many people. who appear 
healthy carry germs of communicable 
diseases which other people contract 
from them. We are learning more 
about these “insect carriers ’ ’ and other 
“ carriers ” constantly, and are finding 
how to protect ourselves from them. 

Cleanliness of the hands is one very 
important protection from human 
carriers. It is startling—and humili- 
ating—to learn what a dirty people we 
are. These carriers and our many 
thousand “ preventable ” cases of con- 
tagious diseases are showing us. One 
of our first teachers was “ Typhoid 
Mary.” Seven years ago Dr. Soper 
told us her story, which is now told 
everywhere ; and yet the great major- 
ity of parents do not put in practice 
the lesson it teaches. 

Mary was an excellent cook, strong, 
in perfect health, just the cook people 
having several servants wanted. But 
wherever she worked an epidemic of 
typhoid began in these homes of 
wealth and sanitary conditions, and 
Mary went away. She never caught 
it. She was “canny” about telling 
her experiences by the time health in- 
vestigators began to ask her questions, 
and the tale of how they traced the 
typhoid bacillus to Mary through the 
places she had in eight years is as re- 
markable a detective story as any in 
our modern magazine “ mysteries.” 
They first had to prove that nothing 
else in these seven families had typhoid 


SCHOOL GARDENS AND ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY RE- 
QUIRED 

TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

EDUCATING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CARE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN 

AND SOME OTHER THINGS 


THE HANDS 


germs to give; that was a very long 
and elaborate task. 

Investigation unearthed the fact 
that Mary was the innocent cause of 
seven outbreaks in three States, with 
twenty-six cases and one death; of 
how many more is unknown. On ex- 
amination it was found that her stools 
contained typhoid bacilli. Her un- 
clean hands had carried them to every- 
thing she touched, food, furnishings, 
or people. There are probably tens 
of thousands of typhoid carriers in 
this country, 1.e., well people with 
people with typhoid germs in urine or 
stodl. 

There are carriers of other con- 
tagious germs also, such as the germs 
of diarrhea and of cholera ; and many 
babies contract these diseases from the 
unclean hands of those who take care 
of them. To put in babies’ mouths 
fingers that have not been thoroughly 
washed is as likely to cause illness as 
to kiss a baby on the mouth. Blind- 
ness from the gonococcus is usually 
due to the hands, and blindness from 
other germs, as we said in “ Clean 
Schoolhouses ” when telling of the 
kinds of disease germs that had been 
found on the school towel. 

This knowledge about hands as 
“carriers” is altering our management 
of hospitals, and of contagious dis- 
eases. A terrible price had to be naid 
for the knowledge. During the last 
century tens of thousands of mothers 
died after confinement, and men and 
women after surgical operations, be- 
fore surgeons learned that their un- 
clean hands carried pus germs. “ Sur- 
gical Cleanliness” began because of 
this. 
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Yet even up to the present babies 
and little girls in children’s wards are 
infected with the gonococcus that only 
one child has in the ward at first, be- 
cause nurses or physicians have not 
cleaned their hands after touching the 
first case. We have gone to great ex- 
pense and sometimes seemed cruel in 
separating persons with contagious 
diseases from- family and other peo- 
ple, and are finding that cleanliness is 
what is really needed. “ Medical 
cleanliness ” is now coming. 

Because of this knowledge that 
hands are the great danger in spread- 
ing contagions some French and Eng- 
lish hospitals have placed many sorts 
of such patients in the same building 
with others not contagious, with rooms 
opening into the same corridors, aud 
even with beds in the same wards; 
and have taken special care about 
washing the hands after touching 
each patient, and about allowing no 


object to touch one after it had 
touched another until it had been 
washed. They have found that dis- 


eases did not spread from one to an- 
other; and in the very rare excep- 
tions to this fact their rule had been 
broken. 

The first hospital in America to 
practise this cleanliness in caring for 
contagious cases is the Providence 
City Hospital, after the plans of the 
superintendent of health, Dr. C. V. 


Chapin. Over 3,000 patients, some 
having diphtheria, typhoid, scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough, 
chicken pox, mumps, tuberculosis, 


tonsilitis, gonorrheal vaginitis, erysip- 
elas, together with scores of nurses, 
internes, and employes have lived 
under the requirement of cleanliness 
by soap and water and _ scrubbing 
so faithfully for four years that they 
have helped prove, like other similar 
work, that to allow no contact with 
hands or objects that have touched 
a contagious person until after they 
have been properly washed will do 
more than any other one habit to stop 
many diseases. 

This is called preventing “ contact 
infection.” It is very probable that 
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dirty hands cause more disease than 
dirty milk, or water, or flies, or various 
other agents we have been hearing 
more about. The presence of urine and 
excrement is found on the hands of 
nearly one-tenth of “clean people.” 
On the hands of children and careless 
people such traces must be more com- 
mon. Tubercle bacilli are found on 
the hands of most people having con- 
sumption and cough. Other conta- 
gious disease germs also pass from the 
mouth to the hands. Investigators 
find that after shaking these dirty 
hands the germs are tound on the 
other hand. 

It is not the air, but the hands that 
carry contagions. It is not so often 
flies or other insects that spread 
typhoid and diarrhoea as it is the 
hands—because we are a dirty people. 
We do not wash our hands thoroughly 
after leaving the water-closet. Moth- 
ers do not train children to do so; or 
if mothers do, schools do not provide 
the liquid soap (the same cake of soap 
used by many people carries gernis 
from hand to hand), individual towels 
and running water. (Bowls and 
basins are likely to be unclean, but 
with plenty of water and care they 
are safe.) As we have said before, 
what the individual mother teaches 
her children in her home is of less 
importance than what the single school 
teaches its scores or hundreds of chil- 
dren from many homes. The home 
taught child is endangered by the dirty 
hands of its playmates. Its mother 
owes to all children her service in es- 
tablishing in school the practice of 
washing hands rightly. 


Unclean hands, like careless spit- 
ting, and kissing on the lips, and 
coughing or sneezing without cover- 
ing the mouth, is a national bad habit 
mothers’ clubs can do more to lessen 
than any other kind of organization. 
Why not all “ pull together ” with the 
small number of sanitarians who are 
beginning this hard work of persuad- 
ing Americans to wash their hands as 
and when they should. It is a harder 
task than stopping promiscuous spit- 
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ting and some other bad habits. Moth- 
ers’ co-operation is needed. 

While they are seeing that home 
habits are-right, they must carry their 
standard into every place where chil- 
dren go. If every mothers’ meeting 
in November voted a petition or reso- 
lution for the school committee and 
board of health; sent a typed copy to 
the secretary of each, with a request 
that he present it at the next meeting 
of his board; and last, but not least, 
sent also to the editor of each local 
newspaper a typed copy with state- 
ment that it had been sent to these two 
boards, it would help meet this great 
need in the schools more quickly than 
otherwise it will be met. 

Mothers may even supply the liquid 
soap and the fixture for it, or the paper 


Child-Welfare Magazine. 


or cloth individual towels. They may 
supply reading matter for committee 
men and teachers reporting what sani- 
tarians are finding about dirty hands. 

Writers on educational matters say 
again and again that improvements be- 
gin from the outside, t.e., because the 
public (mothers and fathers) want 
them. I know one health board, and 
there are others, whose policy is to 
take its next step in bettering health 
conditions in the schools when the 
public wants it—not all the public, 
but a respectable number. The result 
is that this board never fails to carry 
out what it undertakes. The respon- 
sibility is on the mothers and fathers 
for establishing through the schools 
better national habits of washing the 
hands. 


Publications of Congress of Mothers 


(Parents and Their Problems), 8 volumes, 
bound in leather, $25.50; bound in cloth, 
$15.50 

Payable $1.50 per month. Discount of 
ten per cent. allowed to members of Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations who make cash 
payments. 

REPORT OF THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
on the WELFARE OF THE CHILD, including 
addresses and proceedings, price $2.00 

HAND-BOOK containing much general in- 
formation, $.10 

How To ORGANIZE PARENT’S ASSOCIATIONS 
and Moruers’ Crircies, $.04 stamps 

How TO ORGANIZE PARENT’S ASSOCIATIONS 
and MorHERs’ CIRCLES, 1000 copies, $35.00 

List oF ONE THOUSAND Goop Booxs for 
Children, $.10 

PARENT’S Duty TO CHILDREN CONCERNING 
SEx, $.10 

First NATIONAL CoNGRESS OF MOTHERS, 
1897, valuable to every mother. Every 


Officer of the Congress should read it. 
It gives the basic principles on which the 
Congress is founded, $.50 

NINTH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 
The Child in Home, School and State, 
$.50 

First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON CHILD 
WELFARE, 1908, $1.00 , 

List oF LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE 
sent free. 

Valuable type-written papers on over a 
hundred subjects. One paper, may be 
kept three weeks, $.20 

Twelve papers, may be selected and kept 
one year, $2.00 

All orders for above publications should 
be sent to the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CuHILpD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Price $1.00 a 
year. Address P. O. Box 4022, West 


Philadelphia. 






Have you ordered report containing addresses at Third Inter- 


national 
Edition: $2.00. 


Congress on the Welfare of the 


Child? Limited 























NEW BOOKS 








Books to be reviewed in this Department should be sent to Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Care and Feeding of Children. By John Lovett 
Morse, M.D., Harvard University Press. 


This book presents the substance of some of the 
aa lectures delivered at the Medical School of 

larvard University. 

The information given is simple in language and 
has the merit of brevity. The very sweeping state- 
ment against Grandmothers might well be elimi- 
nated, for when the assertion is made that ‘‘Qne of 
the — obstacles to the proper feeding of young 
children is the opposition and interference of grand- 
mothers"’ one wonders how wide an experience the 
writer has had. 

That statement is bad enough, but when the 
probable cause for their carelessness is said to be 
that ‘‘they are not responsible for the care of the 
children When they are sick, and consequently are 
not so careful as they were with their own children,” 
one cannot help thinking it an unjustifiable criticism 
of the mothers whose unselfish, disinterested devo- 
tion to their children’s children is greater often than 
to their own. 

There are many mothers who are ignorant of the 
ae ge care and feeding of children, who never learn 

ow to regulate the food, and know nothing of the 
digestive organs or their needs. These mothers 
when they become grandmothers are still ignorant 
of these important subjects, but it is not because 
they are grandmothers, but because they as mothers 
were not educated in hygiene, and child-nurture. 

The book is otherwise a contribution to the rapidly 
increasing educational literature for parents. 


By Charles R. Gibson. 


The many wonders of electricity are explained so 
that the book reads like a fairy tale, yet all is true. 
Full of valuable instruction given in a most interest- 
ing way. Especially interesting to boys. 


The Great Ball on Which We Live. By Charles R. 
Gibson. $1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Illustrated. 


A story of the beginnings of the world, of pre- 
historic days,—of the earth formation, plant life 
and animal life on sea and land. Facts are so clearly 
given that they interest children. The book is one 
that mothers will find interesting to read to their 
children, 


Our Good Slave Electricity. 


Pam, Robin, and Stumps. By Gertrude Doughty. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00. 


A story of children who visit Wales, and have 
interesting experiences there. Designed for little 
children. 


The Child 
Labaree. 


in the Midst. By Mary Schauffler 


A comparative Study of Child Welfare in Christian 
and Non-Christian Lands. A _ text-book about 
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children the world over by one who has lived in 
many countries. For use in Mothers’ Circles. The 
greatest needs of children of each nation are given. 

‘““What the children of India need in childhood 
itself. They are little old men and women, and they 
need to learn what it means to be happy, care-free 
children, to play and to have good times.”’ is the 
belief of an earnest young teacher. 

A young missionary mother in Syria thinks the 
greatest need of children in Syria is educated mother- 
hood. They do as they please as soon as they can 
toddle. 

‘*Child marriage is one of the greatest evils in the 
home environment of little children in Moslem lands’’ 
is the opinion of one who knows conditions there. 

A Persian mother says of child marriage ‘‘I myself 
have suffered in my own person. I was married 
when a child of twelve, and had a baby when I was 
thirteen. What right had my parents to give me, a 
mere child, in marriage?" 

In Africa the mothers ask how their children can 
grow up pure and strong when the mothers are 
bought and sold like cattle. 

The facts concerning childhood and motherhood 
in all lands are full of interest, and show the great 
service that missionaries are rendering in raising the 
standards of home life. 


FREE LITERATURE FOR MOTHERS 


What Every Mother Wants to Know About Her 
Baby. Issued by the National Congress of 
Mothers and the Better Babies Bureau of the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


Little Helps for Expectant Mothers. Issued by the 
National Congress of Mothers and Better Babies’ 
Bureau of Woman's Home Companion. 


Bulletin on The Care of the Baby. 
Sent on oem to Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Indiana Mother’s Baby Work. 

This book is printed and distributed free to Indiana 
mothers by the Indiana State Board of Health. It 
is . — compilation, and its object is to give ~ - 
and plain instructions concerning pregnancy, child- 
birth and the care of babies. 

The book is bound in blue cloth with a beautiful 
picture of mother and babe. 

It is a book any mother would 
Indiana legislation it is publish 
mothers. 


What the Department of Agriculture is Doing For 
the Housekeeper. By C. F. Langworthy, Chief 


rize. By act of 
for all Indiana 


of Nutrition Investigations, Department of 
Agriculture. 
This is a bulletin every woman should read. It 


will be sent free on application to Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








Letters From Correspondents 


“The * National Congress of 
Mothers has attracted much atten- 
tion through the sincerity and effec- 
tiveness of its work, as well as 
through its practical views of the 
subjects which it considers. This 
congress is the national organization 
of the mothers’ clubs which are 
scattered all over the country. With 
the multiplication of these clubs, the 
influence of the congress becomes 
stronger. 

“Undoubtedly, woman can do 
much through the ballot if she is 
given the chance. But here, through 
the medium of the mothers’ club, is 
her opportunity to serve well her 
State. The plan of the mothers’ club 
is worthy ; the methods which it has 
adopted are practical; the purpose 
is meritorious.” 


For sometime I have followed 
and read the short stories in a very 
popular weekly magazine. The 
stories of which I want to speak 
appeared for the past year in series 
of five and six in number. The 
heroes in these stories have nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to commend 
them to the emulation of young 
men except that they are experts in 
making money. The latter qual- 
ity, however, is depicted in such 
glaring colors and the realization 
of what they set out to do is 
achieved sometimes keeping within 
the law; and outside the law if the 
latter cause is more expedient; 


without a shred of the moral code 
of conscience which governs the ac- 
tions of decent people; without a 
particle of consideration for others. 





And all this is told in an irresist- 
ible manner of excitement and 
nervous bravour which is so entic- 
ing to young people. 

These stories appeared in one of 
the oldest and most respectable 
magazines of the country. 

We all remember the havoc of 
the “Dime Novel” of former 
years. But I hold that the “ Dime 
Novel” was child’s play compared 
to this newest style of corrupting 
the youth of the land. In the 
“Dime Novel” there was at least 
an element of physical danger and 
adventure which did not appeal to 
every youth. In the stories to 
which I here refer, speak a most 
nefarious spirit which puts to 
nought the teachings of every con- 
scientious mother. And the striv- 
ing youth devours those out-pour- 
ings of a gifted but dangerous 
writer to learn how to make money; 
not in the customary way of honest 
people, but brawn and brain in 
creating values; O no, the outwit- 
ting of the unwary is the talent 
that counts; to make money at any 
price; and so much money, mil- 
lions always. And not once do 
those heroes of these stories expe- 
rience the shallowness of it all, the 
barrenness of heart, for they have 
become too callous for that. 

They enjoy it thoroughly to the 
bitter end? O no, to the jolly end. 
Why do we permit such things? Is 
it a wonder that our young men 
become dissatisfied with their lot? 
That everything becomes distaste- 
ful to them on the road of slow 
but honest achievement ? 

A. BF. 














Suggestions to Press Chairmen 


MRS. EDGAR A. HALL 


INASMUCH as so many new chair- 
men have been appointed, it may 
be helpful to offer the following 
suggestions, which have “ worked 
out ” so well in many States: 

1. Appoint every member of your 
State Board of Managers as mem- 
bers of your committee, because 
they are reliable, they come from 
various sections of your State and 
they have the news “first hand.” 
They can go home from each Board 
meeting, loaded with news for their 
home papers, thus saving you time 
and expense: 

2. Secure as 
possible as have had experience in 
newspaper service. 

3. Secure as many workers as 
possible as can operate a_type- 
writer. 


many workers as 


4. Learn to operate a typewriter 
yourself—it is invaluable. 

5. Ask your Board for post-card 
blanks to use in instructing your 
committee. 

6. Ask your home editor for ad- 
vice as to how matter should be pre- 


Mrs. Fred. T. Dubois, Blackfoot, 
Idaho, is now the National Press 
chairman, and desires the co-operation 
of every member of her department. 

The press of the country is ever 
ready to carry the message of the 
Congress when it has news value. 


pared for the compositor. All men 
take pleasure in offering advice. 

7. Ask your home editor for the 
names of News Syndicates which 
supply country papers of your State 
—thus securing a much wider field 
of publicity. 

8. Ask the President of your 
State Congress to urge each 
Mothers’ Circle and each Parent- 
Teacher Association to appoint its 
own press worker to supply its own 
paper with local news, adding to 
the same such State and National 
news as may be at hand. 

g. Invite press reporters to attend 
important meetings in your State. 
They will usually give a fair report 
as the Congress is highly regarded 
by thoughtful men. In all ways 
cultivate the good will of the press. 
The newspapers of the United 
States are our most valuable exten- 
sion agents—economical, definite, 
far reaching, and intelligent. 

10. Be accurate. ‘“ Keep ever to 
the wRITE. Boil it down.” 

N. B.—Cur out this article and 
PRESERVE it. 


Every circle should have its press 
chairman and should send the name 
and address to national chairmen. 

Good things accomplished inspire 
others and suggest to them how they 
may do something for child-welfare 
and good home making. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 































EDUCATION COMMITTEE 









Dr. M. V. O'SHEA, Madison, Wis. atin, ee NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer- 
Mrs. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 6s1s Harvard Ave., 

Chicago, IIl., Vice-Chairman President ANNA 1 MereAG.Y deo <q e, Penna. 
Miss GERTRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- pet & HARLES McMUR b. Hil 

perth, Dr. ROBERT N. WILLSON, Philedelopia. Pa. 
Prof. A. CASWELL ELLIS, Houston, Texas. Mrs. MARY D. BRADFORD, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Prof. WM. A. McCKEEVER, Manhattan, Kansas. Prof. EDWARD ST. JOHN, Hartford, Conn. 
President H. L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. Prof. E. A. KIRKPATRICK. Fitchburg. Mass. 
President E. A. FAIRCHILD, Durham, N. H MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, Ph. D. 









State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ANNUAL CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCES OF STATE BRANCHES NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


New Jersey, ATLANTIC City, NOVEMBER ‘TEXAS, SAN ANTONIO, NOVEMBER 47-7. 
12-13 















What is State News? 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE asks for reports of work accomplished from every circle 
or association in membership. In writing to the MAGAzINE please remember that news 
of nation-wide interest must tell of work actually accomplished. It is the work, and 
not those who do it, which should be made most prominent. 

If there are conditions and needs which are problems, send those in the news 
given. Others may have solved the problems which are troubling you. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associa- 
tions. Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 
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Rural Parent-Teacher Associations 


Tue CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is especially interested in making rural conditions 
better through improvement in schools, in surroundings of schools and towns, decora- 
tions in the schools, establishing libraries, conserving health, and improving sanitary 
conditions. All this may be accomplished through the work of a well-organized, active 
parent-teacher association. There are many which are doing valuable work and an 
account of what they have accomplished is an inspiration and help to those just beginning 


the work. 


The Child-Welfare Magazine requests all parent-teacher associations which 
have done something of real value to send an account of it to the Magazine for 


publication. 


COLORADO 


Although business meetings have been 
discontinued during the summer, our or- 
ganization has not been idle. 

The Chairman of the Hygiene Committee 
and Education Council, Dr. Jeanette M. 
Bolles, has inaugurated a series of summer 
meetings on the playgrounds of the city. 
She has caused the co-operation of three 
civic bodies for the purpdse of giving phys- 
ical instruction to the children of all dis- 
tricts. The City Playgrounds Association 
has furnished the children and place of 
meeting while the Congress drew together 
the mothers and the City Board of Health 
and the Congress contributed the lecturers. 

Dr. Bolles gave a series of talks upon the 
care and feeding of babies, which were 
well attended, especially those in the more 
congested districts. It was especially grati- 
fying to see the interest displayed by the 
young girls in the localities peopled by 
foreigners. In several of these, it was neces- 
sary to have an interpreter. 

Object lessons in first aid to the injured 
were given. 

Since cooler weather has come, district 
better baby conttsts have been held. No 
prizes are offered but the effort is being 
made to stimulate a wholesome interest in 
stronger, healthier children. This is done 
by public examination, discussion of points 
and instruction upon better methods in feed- 
mg and care. A hope is held out to those 
less fortunate in having the heartiest chil- 
dren, that, if proper attention is given them, 
improvement will be registered at the next 
meeting. Such a movement is especially 
beneficial in a State like Colorado where 
so many parents come for tuberculosis and 
whose ignorance often encourages infection 
of their children. 

One of the good features of this series 
of hygienic talks has been a campaign 
against flies by the President of the Board 
of Health, who lectured in many districts 
upon the subject. 


Much good has been accomplished 
throughout the year by the excellent articles 
telling of our work, which have appeared 
monthly in the Colorado School Journal in 
Denver. Mrs. A. G. Fish has edited a sec- 
tion of this periodical and her comprehen- 
sive publication of all matters concerning 
the Congress has given a_ wide-spread 
knowledge of our labors to the State edu- 
cators and secured their co-operation in 
many valuable lines. 

The first meeting of the Denver District 
was an eminently successful one. It af- 
forded a novelty in that it was held at the 
State Home for Dependent Children by in- 
vitation of Superintendent and Mrs. Don- 
nelly. The program was both interesting 
and unique. 

Mr. Donnelly explained his wonderful 
“sun system ” of merit giving, showing that 
each child earned his right to privileges of 
the institution. This alone, Mr. Donnelly 
explained, would in time make it just that 
the word “ dependent” should be eliminated 
from the title of the State home, for each 
child was made independent by this method. 

Folk dancing on the green was a delight- 
ful mode of entertainment given by the 
children of the home. Refreshments were 
served during the social hour, which fol- 
lowed the program, and new members were 
introduced to the new President, Mrs. Wm. 
H. Clifford. On the whole, there has sel- 
dom been a larger or more enthusiastic 
meeting nor one more enjoyable. 

Dr. Jeanette M. Bolles, Chairman of the 
Educational Council of the Denver District, 
has sent out circulars to all district presi- 
dents and representatives calling a meeting 
October 20. The subject will be “Our 
Recreational Centers.” Each Member is re- 
quested to answer the following questions. 

Was the supervision satisfactory? Was 
it an improvement over last year? 

Were the bathing beaches satisfactory? 
Are the playgrounds well patronized ? 

Do your children attend the playgrounds? 
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Are the playgrounds properly lighted at 
night? 

Are they an influence for good? 
why not? 

The following program for the year has 
been announced by the Denver District: 

The general theme for the lectures is 
“The Little Kingdom of Home.” 

October: Lecture by Dr. L. B. Longworth, 
“ Music in the Home.” 

November: Practical Talk by Mrs. Ella 
Henry Borst; “ Efficiency in the Home.” 

December: Address by Dr. S. A. Lough; 
“The Restfulness of Reading.” 

January: New Year's Party, Metropole 
Hotel. Subject for the Day, “ Home Festi- 
vals.” 

February: Address by Dr. Frank T. Bay- 
ley, “ Our Own Fireside.” 

March: Lecture by Dr. Frank E. Thomp- 
son, “ The Responsibility of the Home in 
Education.” 

April: Address by’ Dr. M. Ethel Fraser, 
“ Parenthood.” 

May: Address by Mrs. Joel M. Shackel- 
ford, “ The Latch String.” 


If not, 


ILLINOIS 


Our first Conference of the year was held 
in the High School at Elgin, October 8, 
under the auspices of the Franklin Street 
Parent-Teacher Association. Delegates 
from seven cities and towns were present, 
all of them giving short reports of associa- 
tion work done. The subjects treated were 
“ Good Health as a Basis for Good Morals,” 
by Dr. Lindsay Wynekoop, and* “ Com- 
munity Benefits of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation” by Mrs. O. T. Bright, in the 
afternoon, and “ The School House as a So- 
cial Centre ” by Miss Harriet Vittums in the 
evening. Four more conferences are ar- 
ranged for the next two months in various 
parts of the State. These conferences have 
proven of especial inspiration to the districts 
where they are held, new life and courage 
being invariably shown as a result. 

The Congress is co-operating extensively 
with the Peace Committee of the Political 
Equality League in protesting against the 
subtle military training that we give our 
little children in stories, toys, songs and 
exercise. To this end we have sent to 
each Association in the State a message 
begging the abolition of the Christmas toy 
of military type, and we are asking all of 
our speakers to embody such a message in 
all speeches made before Christmas. 

The President has sent out a circular to 
all Associations to establish a solidarity of 
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working force between the State officers and 
the individual Clubs; this is bringing in 
such hearty and interesting replies that she 
feels a warm encouragement for the suc- 
cess of the year’s work. Each Committee 
Chairman of State work is preparing a cir- 
cular letter on her particular line of activ- 
ity, which will be sent to every Club and 
read at the Club meetings.” In this way 
some State letter will reach al! Associations 
each month. 

Our year book is ready for distribution, 
and will be sent to all of the State Presi- 
dents, so that we shall feel that we have at 
least a “calling acquaintance” with our 
great circle of co-workers. 


IOWA 


The Iowa Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations will hold its bi- 
ennial in Cedar Falls the middle of October. 

The Child-Welfare Exhibit under the di- 
rection of the State University, and the 
programs arranged by Mrs. Charles Brenton, 
president of the congress, were two of the 
strong features of the Iowa State Fair. 
The new Women’s and Children’s Build- 
ing was splendidly inaugurated. One of the 
most distinguished visitors was Miss La- 
throp of Washington, who spoke to a large 
audience in the main auditorium. Miss 
Lathrop viewed 25 of the highest score 
babies, one of the interesting features of 
the large and successful Baby Health Con- 
test, under the direction of Miss Mary J. 
Watts and Dr. Lenna Means. 


MISSOURI 


The Fastest Growing State in Child-Wel- 
fare Work—School Superintendents 
Calling for Organizers—Free Clinics 
Established—Literature on Care of 
Babies being Distributed by the Child 
Hygiene Department—Better Baby 
Contest in Independence—St. Louis 
Schools Opened as Social Centres— 
Domestic Science and Manual Training 
in Kansas City School 


Though organized only a little more than 
two years Missouri now has nearly 4000 
active, enthusiastic, child-welfare workers, 
all members of the State and National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

The new State officers, elected in April 
have as their slogan “ Missouri now has 
nearly 4000 members, will you help to make 
it 10,000?” and with such enthusiasm, and 
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School. Superintendents throughout the 
State calling for organizers and literature— 
10,000 members in Missouri in 1916, seems 
not only possible but altogether probable. 

In the northern section of the State many 
new organizations have recently joined the 
ranks, seven being the wonderful report 
from St. Joe alone since April first, while 
Maryville, Milan, Linneus, Plattsburg, 
Stansburg, Kirksville, Weston and Cameron 
are all well organized. 

In Springfield there are about 15 organi- 
zations all doing splendid work. In July 
the Mothers’ Circle in co-operation with the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, Board of 
Public Welfare, and Green County Medical 
Association—established 14 free clinics, 
a baby ward in the Burge Hospital— 
and employed a second visiting nurse. A 
Better Babies Contest has been planned for 
October in connection with the Green 
County Fair. 

Literature on the “Care of Babies” is 
being distributed throughout the State free 
by the Child Hygiene Department—and 
much valuable information is being scat- 
tered broadcast through these pamphlets. 
Some such advice as this will be found 
among the pages: “Babies need fresh air as 
much as they need food,” “ Babies are better 
off without a pillow,” “ A crib is much better 
than a cradle,” “ A clothes basket or a box 
may be used for a crib,” “ In the summer the 
baby will need more water than in the 
winter,” “ Do not wean suddenly,” “ Several 
weeks are required for weaning,” “It is dan- 
gerous to wean (from the breast) a very 
young baby,” “It should never be done 
merely for the convenience of the mother.” 
The President of every circle in the State 
should send to the Secretary, Mrs. John 
Farrington, Springfield, Mo., for a copy 
of this booklet. 

A Better Babies Contest under the aus- 
pices of the Independence Parent-Teacher 
Association was one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Independence Fair, held 
in September. 

Mrs. A. L. Yingling, Historian for the 
Missouri Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, was the superin- 
tendent in charge, and cannot be praised 
too much for her untiring efforts. 

Directions as given by Mrs. Anna Rich- 
ardson, National Chairman of Child Hy- 
giene, were followed minutely and the 
results were all that could be desired. 

More than 200 babies entered the contest 
for physical and mental examination. All of 
Jackson county was represented, especially 
Kansas City and Independence. 
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Some of the testimonials from physicians 
and other prominent men and women of 
Jackson County are as follows: 

“ Such a contest is far reaching in its pos- 
sibilities for good to the babies and the 
mothers of the community. The rules of 
the contest called for a thorough examina- 
tion, both physical and mental, (of all in- 
fants entered), by competent physicians. 
The results of such examinations were re- 
corded on suitable forms and given to the 
mothers. 

The great good that should result will 
grow out of the defects having been found 
and pointed out early in life, while yet 
amenable to treatment. 

“Tf the mothers will take advantage of 
the information gleaned in this clinic many 
children, I doubt not, may escape deformity 
both of mind and body and in some in- 
stances—loss of life. as well.” 

“In my opinion the inauguration of these 
contests throughout the land will bring 
about a stronger generation of men and 
women in the years to come. 

“That disease will some day succumb to 
science and that suffering will be no more 
is the sincere wish of every true physician. 

“T cannot commend this work too highly, 
and I appreciate the spirit of our mothers 
that has prompted this move.” 

“The Better Babies Contest held in In- 
dependence has aroused an interest among 
parents and teachers in the welfare, health 
and development of children which is daily 
growing and which will result in untold 
benefit to the children of today and the men 
of tomorrow.” 

Many more such testimonials were heard 
on every hand and that the Contest was in- 
structive, interesting and amusing was the 
unanimous verdict of all who attended. 

Independence and Jackson County will 
look forward to the Fair with much con- 
cern in the future, knowing that the Better 
Babies Contest will be one of the most im- 
portant features. 

In St. Louis, the School Buildings are 
being opened as a Social Centre. 

Miss Charlotte Rumbold, Chairman of 
the Public Recreation Committee, has en- 
listed the aid of all the Mothers’ Circles 
in an effort to institute a series of public 
dances in the public schools. 

Miss Rumbold says, “If the Mothers 
will co-operate” she feels sure of the suc- 
cess of the movement. 

Kansas City has a well organized City 
Conference in perfect co-operation with the 
Board of Education and they have planned 
to work for a Domestic Science and manual 
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Training Course in all schools. Also a play 
ground and school garden where there are 
none at present. 

The first State Board Meeting of the new 
Officers aid Department Chairmen was held 
in Sedalia, Missouri, October 4. 


NEW YORK 


Program for State Assembly—Eigh- 
teenth Annual Convention of Mothers 
Held in Buffalo 


Full of practical addresses and discus- 
sions was the program arranged for the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Mothers’ 
Assembly of the State of New York at the 
Hotel Statler on October 13-16, Mrs. Henry 
Osgood Holland presiding. Among the im- 
portant speakers were Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, president of the Western Reserve 
University ; Mrs. Anna Sturgess Duryea of 
Boston, Mass., Mrs. A. M. Hughes of the 
National Kindergarten association and 
George J. Becht, executive secretary of the 
state commission of education of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Mothers Clubs of Binghamton have 
formed an Association and published a year- 
book to give a more definite idea of the 
work which these mothers’ clubs are doing 
in the city. Eight clubs with a member- 
ship of about 500 are included. The topics 
for this winter to be studied in the clubs 
are: “ How to Keep Girls Happy at Home ;” 
““Entertainment and Occupation for Boys; ” 
“Confidence between Mother and Child;” 
“Recreation as an Inspiration;” “Co- 
operation between Parents and Teachers; ” 
“Mothers’ Clubs’ Interest in Parks and 
Playgrounds.” 

Committees have worked for Hospital 
Benefit Day, Safe and Sane Fourth, Garden 
Contests, Fire Escapes for the Schools, and 
Enforcement of the Curfew Law. 

Mr.D.J. Kelly, Superintendent of schools. 
says: “The Mothers Clubs have been a 
most potent factor in an educational work— 
and a source of encouragement to the Board 
of Education and the Superintendent. A 
common ground for parents and teachers 
has been found in the parent organizations 
of which Binghamton is so splendidly repre= 
sented. Experience has shown that what- 
ever comes, the mothers of Binghamton 
stand ready to do their part in anything 
that stands for the upbuilding of the 
schools.” 

Ten delegates represented Binghamton at 
the annual conference of the State branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers held 
in Buffalo. 
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OF HOW POUGHKEEPSIE EDUCATES 
INFANT 


STORY 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS IN 
HYGIENE 


The work of the Poughkeepsie Child 
Welfare Station began June 1, 1912. It was 
noticed by Dr. Wilson, Health Officer, that 
the death rate here among the babies re- 
mained high in comparison with that in 
those cities which were doing child welfare 
work. He at once brought this fact to the 
notice of the Men’s Club of Christ Church 
and aroused their interest to the extent that 
in the spring of 1912 they gave “The Chimes 
of Normandy” in the Opera House, the 
proceeds of which were used to start the 
baby saving work. 

The station was opened in a modest way, 
and the first summer it was up-hill work 
to get the mothers to bring the babies to the 
station. The nurse upon seeing babies in 
the park or on the streets would approach 
the mothers and ask them if the babies had 
been to the station and urge them to come. 
In spite of this discouraging beginning, the 
results of the summer’s efforts were such 
that it was proven that this work must be 
continued. 

During the year 1913 the station was sup- 
ported by contributions from interested per- 
sons, and the Mothers’ Club of Poughkeep- 
sie played a large part in raising funds for 
this work. At that time there were nine 
Mothers’ Clubs, which federated for this 
purpose and through the summer had a 
booth at Eastman Park three afternoons a 
week, and on special days, to sell ice cream, 
soft drinks, etc. The Mothers’ Clubs found 
this most interesting work, and it also gave 
them a chance to become better acquainted. 
They realized nearly $400 (four hundred 
dollars) which was a great help toward the 
expense of caring for the babies. 

In the fall of 1913 the importance of this 
work was brought to the attention of the 
Board of Health, when the sum of $1500 
(fifteen hundred dollars) was placed in the 
health budget for the year 1914. However, 
this was not enough money to provide them 
with the two extra nurses needed through 
the summer months, so a series of card 
parties was arranged by prominent women, 
and the result was that their funds were 
augmented by more than $600. 

The great problem of the Child Welfare 
Station is the large summer death rate due 
to cholera infantum and other intestinal 
troubles and in this one sphere the station 
has been of inestimable benefit; with 540 
babies enrolled September 1st there has not 
been a single death from this cause since 
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January 1st and only seven babies under the 
care of the station have died since the 
beginning of the year. 

The station has its mid-winter as well as 
it mid-summer problem, because of all the 
acute respiratory troubles among babies, 
and it is here that most intelligent care on’ 
the part of the mother is required. Their 
experience has been that there has been a 
marked diminution in the number of both 
these diseases. 

They have now reached a stage in the 
work where it is not necessary to go out and 
hunt up mothers and beg them to come, for 
they have found that the Station is their 
best friend. The past summer a total of 845 
mothers attended classes at the Station, 
where they were instructed in personal and 
child hygiene. Four hundred and twenty- 
five babies were taken to clinics, and there 
were 120 children between the ages of 8 and 
12 years enrolled in their “ Little Mothers’ 
League,” which was a new department 
started this summer. These girls were 
taught the care of their little brothers and 
sisters at home. 

This year there has been no difficulty in 
obtaining money for their needs, as all 
seem to be interested in this, the greatest of 
God’s works, the saving of the babies. 

In return for all the good-will of their 
friends they are able to furnish them with 
most satisfactory statistics, showing that a 
large number of babies have been saved. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Stump Digging Replaces Corporal 
Punishment in the School—Establishes 
Teacherage—Domestic Science Taught 
by Mother ‘ 


Mrs. W. R. Hallowell, State President, 
has organized a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in Murphy,—with a membership of 
twenty-seven at the first meeting. Mrs. K. 
H. Hyatt is president. é 


BETHEL SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


We have a good rural school building of 
two class rooms, cloak rooms and porch, 
which is painted inside and out, with oiled 
floors. With the co-operation of the County 
Superintendent of Education we hope to 
make this a model rural school. With our 
Superintendent present we organized last 
October, a Parent-Teacher Association, your 
pamphlet directing us. Meetings were held 
the fourth Friday in each month throughout 
the term. 

At’every meeting something for the ad- 
vancement of the school was accomplished. 


Whe use of individual drinking cups was 
decided upon, also the daily use of tooth 
brushes. A new set of books and maga- 
zines were added to the library. 

The school ground was cleared of stumps 
and gnarled trees. We almost abolished 
corporal punishment; instead, we asked 
them to dig a stump in a certain number of 
minutes, according to the seriousness of the 
offence. Since they did not like to do this, 
the deportment was remarkably good. 

A good piano was bought. It is used for 
chapel service, for regular lessons of the 
music class and for entertainments. Articles 
on the care of babies have been received 
by all mothers in the district. They are 
of great benefit to them. 

Two sanitary toilets have been built and 
the use of lime is being emphasized. An- 
other acre of land has been purchased, which 
gives us ground for basket and base ball. 

The old school house with two rooms 
and porches added, and painted the same 
color as the school building have been made 
into a teacherage. The beauty of the 
teacherage is that we have secured the ser- 
vices of a good teacher, with his wife as 
assistant, both holding first class certifi- 
cates, to occupy it. At Christmas the teach- 
ers prepared a program, while the pa- 
trons provided a welled filled tree with a 
live Santa Claus to distribute the goodies. 
For commencement the parents and teach- 
ers worked together. 

There are many things we hope to do 
the coming term, which opens October 12. 

A sanitary drinking fountain (operated 
by a force pump) is to be installed. A 
class in domestic science will be organized 
for the girls and young women of the 
district. Not being prepared for this course 
at the school, I shall procure a text book 
and teach the course myself, at my home. 
Shall try to make the lessons attractive as 
well as instructive. 

We wish to operate a lunch or soup 
kitchen at the school. We want to serve 
soup or something hot to supplement the 
cold lunch. Each child will bring his own 
bowl and spoon, which after being used is to 
be placed in his desk. The soup will be made 
at the cottage by one of the cooking class 
and served by other girls. I am, 

(Mrs. R. H.) S. I. Cuvier. 
“The lone committee-woman of this 
county—Hoke.” 


OHIO 


Mrs. J. A. Smith, president of the Ohio 
branch, reports that 26 new circles have 
joined the Congress. 
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The city welfare department of Cleve- 
land has just finished a most successful 
“baby exhibit” of a week at which the 
average attendance was 1200 persons. The 
Congress of Mothers and Babies Dispen- 
sary were asked to cooperate. The Con- 
gress was given a beautiful place which 
was filled up with sand-pile, play houses, 
pergolas and garden seats. Different ladies 
were in attendance each day, cutting and 
selling the “‘ Gertrude” patterns, five pat- 
terns for five cents, the profits being given 
to the Dispensary. Interest was shown and 
inquiries from all parts of the State prove 
the publicity given by the papers. The 
government bulletins on “ Prenatal Care and 
the Care of the Baby” were given to the 
mothers. 


OREGON 


The State Convention of Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
was held in Library Hall, Portland, Octo- 
ber 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1914. 

Topics on program: 

Country clubs—in connection with the hot 
lunches or the cabinet kitchen for rural 
schools. 

Are the schools, play-grounds, kinder- 
gartens, lessening the mothers’ feeling of 
responsibility? How can the home be 
made more. attractive to young people? 

The boy problem in cities and small 
towns. 

The proper literature for children. 

How to make the Parent-Teacher work 
more effective. 

Preventive and constructive 
children in your community. 

Reports of all committees doing State 
work, and of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in the State. 

The State Convention was held at the 
same time as the Land and Produce Show 
in Portland, with reduced rates on all 
railroads. Arrangements were made to 
visit the Land and Produce Show in a body 
—an invitation having been accepted, giv- 
ing free admission to our delegates. 


work for 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The program for the meeting of the 
fifteenth annual convention in Lancaster 
has proved the best yet presented, the 
topics alone showing the wider scope and 
lofty aims of the practical work which 
the Congress in Pennsylvania is doing for 
the children. 

The kindergarten and Montessori meth- 
ods each were presented. Rural needs 
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and how to meet them were outlined. 
How the Congress could help the foreign 
children, how mothers’ pensions conserve 
the home and how the law has been made 
operative were shown by those achieving 
the work. Statewide work from the view- 
point of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, the Social Obligation of the 
High School, Teaching Peace in the Home, 
were among the many worthy themes 
presented for the consideration and en- 
lightenment of the assemblage, each 
authoritatively treated by experts. Fuller 
reports will appear in later issues. 

Publicity chairmen throughout the State 
are asked to send reports and clippings © 
to the State chairmen at 1302 Spruce 
street. Systematic publicity giving strength- 
ens the work and is a generous aid to 
growth. Each association should appoint 
a chairman and request that she communi- 
cate with State chairmen that a harmo- 
nious relationship may be effected for the 
desired systematic State service. 


TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers had a booth at the 
State Fair in Nashville, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Eugene Crutcher for special 
help to mothers, teachers and children. 
A conference of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations of Middle Tennessee was held in 
the educational department of the Fair. 

Demonstrations of hot school lunches 
were made. Apron and cap patterns and 
programs for special occasions were given 
away. 

A daily story hour between 3 and 4 
o'clock attracted many children wearied 
with sight-seeing and glad to listen to the 
stories told by Miss Cornelia Barksdale. 

The Congress booth, located in the midst 
of the school display, availed itself of the 
splendid opportunit¥ of acquainting many 
mothers with every detail of our “ Child- 
welfare Department.” 

The program arranged for the week in- 
cluded addresses on “School Clinic,” by 
Mrs. C. L. Fraley; “Mothers Congress 
Day:” “Child Hygiene,” by Mrs. Y. N. 
Haley; “School Health,” by our public 
school nurse, Miss Nell Dougherty. 

Friday—“Peace Conference.” 

The chairman of Cur_tp-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE was in the booth each day, em- 
phasizing the need for it in every organiza- 
tion. 

Demonstrations of 
were given daily. 


“Model Lunches” 
Instructive pictures of 
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our “Parent-Teacher’s School Clinic” 
were displayed in our booth and invited the 
close inspection of every visitor. 

The State Fair Association kindly gave 
a five dollar gold piece to the public school 


having a ParentTeacher Association who — 


received the most votes. 

“Jere Baxter,” a rural school, led in the 
contest. 

Besides these, there were other activities 
of Mothers’ Congress work outside of the 
booth. The “ Better Babies” booth was lo- 
cated in the woman’s building under the 
skilful management of Mrs. Y. W. Haley, 
State chairman of “ Child Hygiene.” 

These babies were examined at the 
Parent-Teacher School Clinic two weeks 
previous to the opening of the Fair. 

The presentation of prizes and certifi- 
cates was made from the “ Better Babies” 
booth. 

The Model Play Grounds, under the 
direction of Mrs. W. F. Holter, was an- 
other beautiful success. 

This department afforded Miss Cornelia 
Barksdale, chairman of “Story Hour,” a 
splendid opportunity to extend her work. 

Our speakers labored hard, and under 
those trying conditions that necessarily 
accompany a moving crowd. 

May these truths, given from mother to 
mother, fall in rich soil and bring forth 
abundant fruit and may we say as with 
one voice, “And let us not be weary in 
well doing for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” 

The local press in appreciation of the 
work accomplished by the Tennessee 
mothers says: 

Among the many activities of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association is the school clinics, 
and today no topic is so vitally discussed as 
that of child hygiene, and a large army of 
expert investigators are sending out a vast 
army of data through magazines, lectures 
and books. That, then, there must be or- 
ganized effort to correct physical ailments 
that retard a child’s progress at school and 
prevent his highest efficiency as a citizen, 
and may even shorten his life, no thinking 
person will deny. 

Teachers have long known that “left- 
overs” in the grades were frequently due 
to such defects in sight, hearing, neglected 
teeth, malnutrition, defective breathing 
(often due to adenoids), chronic tonsilitis, 
and other ailments. Medical inspection is 
now being established in all schools where 
modern thought prevails. 
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To detect the physical defect that inter- 
feres with the child’s proper development 
is not sufficient; there should always be 
corrective work. We are happy to say there 
is a vast number of cases where the child 
is treated and a cure effected by the family 
physician. But there is still a large percent- 
age of children who for some reason can- 
not or do not receive the corrective treat- 
ment necessary. So the need for a school 
clinic is very manifest, where expert ad- 
vice and care can be given the children. 

This the Parent-Teacher Association has 
established, and this same body co-operates 
with the medical staff of the city schools. 

Contributions from generous citizens 
and women’s clubs aided the Parent- 
Teacher Association in furnishing the 
clinic. The trustees of the University of 
Nashville tendered the use of the building. 
Dr. E. L. Roberts, the medical inspector of 
the public schools, is chief of the clinic 
staff, ably assisted by the following volun- 
teers of the school and auxiliary staff who 
are among the ablest physicians of the city. 

The building is amply fitted with a dental 
room, an excellent operating room, several 
beds and all that is needed for present 
use. It is hoped that further equipment 
may~be placed in the near future. Here 
the children can receive the most minute 
examination at the hands of the best ex- 
perts of the city, and, when desired, every- 
thing can be done to cure the child. 

Since this will increase the capacity of 
many children to progress in school and 
save the city the expense of “ left-overs,” 
it is well worth while, aside from the 
humanitarian aspect of the movement. 
This is but a beginning. The work will 
grow. 


TEXAS 


Arrangements for the annual child- 
welfare conference of the Texas Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, to be held in San Antonio from 
November 4th to 7th, indicate that more 
time will be given to those subjects com- 
ing directly under the different depart- 
ments’ outlined plan of work. Now that 
the State is practically organized, it but 
remains to reinforce different departments 
and carry out ideas already promulgated. 
It is expected that some definite line of 
procedure will immediately follow the fall 
meeting for a concentrated effort toward 
direct results. Much time will be given 
to reports of work that is being carried 
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on in different sections, and particularly in 
that line which has carried the child-wel- 
fare question into every section of the 
State. Fhis division of the work, under the 
name of department of extension through 
the State organizer, Miss Mary Watkins, 
whose entire time is given to extending 
the child-welfare cause and organization 
work, will have a prominent place on the 
program. 

An invitation is now extended to every 
man or woman, whether parent or teacher, 
to attend. The sessions will be open to the 
general public, either delegate or visitor, 
and comfortable seats provided for all. 

In many parts of the State county insti- 
tutes were held during the past week and 
in a majority of them the Mothers’ Club and 
Parent-Teacher Association had prominent 
places given, in which from one-half to a 
day's time was allowed them. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. E. A. Watters, Fort 
Worth, president of the First District of 
the Texas Congress of Mothers, and in 
response to letters, which were mailed out 
to county chairmen, teachers and parents 
held at least one joint session. At the 
Tarrant County Institute, held in Fort 
Worth the past week, the Parent-Teacher 
Associations occupied one afternoon of the 
five days’ sessions. At this time Mrs. O. 
F. Carlson, county organizer, presided, and 
M. H. Moore, assistant superintendent of 
the Fort Worth public schools, Mrs. Ida 
V. Jarvis and Mrs. E. A. Watters occupied 
places on the program, after which the 
Fort Worth Council of Mothers was 
hostess in an automobile drive to the public 
school buildings, where informal receptions 
were held with members of the Mothers’ 
Clubs as hostesses. At Amarillo, Mrs. 
W. B. Harrison will be in charge of the 
parents’ part of the Teachers’ County 
Institute program, and through her hands 
will pass literature bearing upon child 
problems. 

YEARBOOK IS READY. 


The annual yearbook of the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers’ has been issued and is 
now being mailed to those sections of the 
State which are in immediate need of it. 
It is a neatly bound booklet of forty pages, 
containing the lists of officers, department 
chairmen and committees, affiliated organi- 
zations, mames of those composing the 
board of directors and advisory com- 
mittee. 
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VERMONT 


South Shaftsbury Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is the latest member of Vermont 
branch of the Congress. A carnival was 
held early in September. The parade was 
arranged by the teachers, who were given 
200 toward the retirement fund in recog- 
nition of this service. One hundred deco- 
rated automobiles filled with children, all in 
pretty white costumes, were led by the car 
of Mrs. Henry A. Harman, State president. 
It was decorated with Congress colors, blue 
and gold, consisting of banners of blue 
with gold lettering bearing the words “ Con- 
gress of Mothers’ ” and “Home and School.” 
A picture of the Christ Child was placed in 
front of the engine, and a larger one at the 
The car was lighted and 
was driven by a High School boy. 

The chart of the Congress was shown at 
the Rutland County Fair. The Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Ringsley School 
in Rutland are taking charge of a motherless 
baby, seeing that it is supported and well 
cared for. The State convention will be 
held in Burlington early in November. 

In addition to printed matter sent, the 
West Rutland Parent-Teacher Association 
aré to have an exhibition of flowers, sewing, 
cooking and manual work by the children, 
the exhibit afterward to be sent to the 
Fair at Windsor, Vermont. 

The High School Athletic Association of 
Rutland had a dance in the Assembly hall, 
to raise funds. At the request of Prin- 
cipal Thomas, the dance was attended by 
the president and the members of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of the school. 

In Bennington Mrs. Huling Blackmer 
gave a supper to district teachers, about 
forty of them. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha has most cordially invited the 
Wisconsin branch of the Congress to meet 
there in the Spring. Knowing that many 
leaders of the Congress will be going to the 
Pacific Coast then we hope some will at- 
tend this convention and meet Wisconsin 
members. 

The date will be arranged to suit con- 
venience of such workers. Kenosha is only 
a short distance from Chicago. 

Mrs. Orville T. Bright attended a con- 
ference in Milwaukee, October 3I!st, es- 
pecially arranged to promote education of 
mothers in care of babies. 
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Piano Come,gather round the Christmas treeand 
ral-ly round the treeand the 


‘child and | lone -ly one Come 
ca - rols sound, Un - 
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—<—— Pp 
they from far or | near. Let | all its lights and 
till they reach the | sky. Come] min-gle in one 
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beau- ty shine In | to your soul heart, For 
migh-ty song, Let all creeds melt in The 
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Christ the Sa-viour| is thy Friend, If wilt 


love of Christ u -jnite us all In Jone grand 
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